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4 r i is y 2 THE SALARIES WHICH ARE BEING PAID 
a ee at ns Poetry and the People to some of the stars in CEMA sponsored 
Volume 3 number 2 - productions now in the West End are 


} | the cause of a good deal of disgruntled 

rumbling in corners by theatre folk. 
September 1943 ‘ Fantastic figures are given, £200, 
£350 and even £600 a week are alleged 
to be being paid by some successes, to 
their leads. Now we do not know 
whether this is or is not true, but we do 
know that there are all too many who 
are willing to swallow all they hear and 
go tut-tutting away, grouching against 
CEMA and the stars who are alleged 
to have discovered this particular bed 
of clover. 

There is, of course, a basis for this 
grumbling. It is to be found in the 
miserable salaries which are paid to 
the actors who are touring factory 
hostels and villages. For these com- 
panies £15 per week is the maximum 
salary for an actor-producer while the 
rest receive from £7 to £10 a week 
each. These actors also have all the 
discomforts of touring and often diffi- 
cult conditions for performance. 

Not unnaturally these conditions are 
contrasted with those of the actor in a 
: CEMA guaranteed production in the 
A scene from Les Sylphides performed by the Ballet Rambert at the open-air theatre at an West .Endewho worksemmidesicondie 


L.C.C. park in South London. tions on a salary and percentage basis 


4 and not only does not endure the 
i Short-sighted squabbles discomfort of travelling but also does 


not have the added expense of keeping 
3 Notes and Comments two homes going which touring always 
entails. Most actors think that it is 
4 National Parks Jy &. Anderson worth making some sacrifice to remain 
‘ ian: in London, but here the boot is on the 

G Mission to Moscow Jy Richard Winnington other foot. 
/ Thus we have a position where one 
8 Parallel: Composition im the Arts by Harry Whit actor is given the opportunity of 
carrying on his peacetime profession 
i : Fohn Milton, William Shakespeare as though there were no war at all and 
9 Heritage J : being handsomely paid for his pains 
ibiti by Millicent Rose on the admirable CEMA principle that 
10 Hogarth Ex hileies omy) CEMA support must not be an excuse 
. Ralph L. Finn for attacking the living standards of 
I2 Salute toa Nonentity eB, p artists while another is sent out on a 
° oe 5 real war job to face discomfort, long 
14 Poems: The Miner Deiat Bore hours and poor facilities on a salary 
The death of Death Jy Miles Carpenter which can only be described as a 


pittance when compared with present 
standards. 

The Weed: Wales, D943 by G. A. Wagne The wages of both are guaranteed 
by the Treasury. Probably this is the 


5 Three Sonnets by John Manifold key. Patriotism as a substitute for 
: wages has always been a ‘Treasury 

New Audiences for Old 2 Walter Hudd principle, a principle that has given 

us about the lowest paid Army in the 

9 Laurence Sterne. Englishman by hig gb Jackson world and some of the fattest profiteers. 


© Competition 


Ihe trouble is that this anoinaly is 
blinding many actors to the true 
position, ‘They are failing to see that 
vrousing against CEMA in this way is 
weakening their own future position. 
At the present time when there is a 


boom in the theatre, there are plenty 


of Shaftesbury Avenue money boys FIRST LONDON PRODUCTION OF 


who would like to see CEMA out of 
the way. Their interests, however, are : 
— ie of the actor. Albo it is short- THE FAMOUS SPANISH PLAY 
sighted for actors to quarrel among 


themselves about the magnitude of 
~* star's salaries. 
CEMA is anything but perfect but 


it is the main hope of British Culture 


and it will be shaped largely by what i a 5 aah : a 
the various professions put into it, ( The V illage of Sheep Spring ) 
Most actors would agree on two general : ; 

points of policy. First of all that hostel bh 

and village touring companies should y 


receive adequate remuneration and 


secondly that the profession does not LOPE DE VEGA 
UU : 


desire to be put in a more privileged 


position than any other section of the 
community and should therefore be 
willing to accept a ‘‘ ceiling’ for 


“star's” salaries. Both these points 
could easily be worked out by Equity MEMBERS AND AFFILIATES ONLY 

in conjunction with CEMA. And these 

grouses should always be brought up 

at the monthly deputies’ meetings. | EUS, 539] Thursday to Sunday 7.30 p.m. 
That is the place for them and not the : 
dressing-room stairs. 
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Notes and Comments 


VY.ME.LC.: e@ 
and Floozie-weoozie 


MAXWELL ANDERSON’S PLAY ‘‘ THE EVE 
of St. Marks,” produced by Rusty Lane 
with the Theatre Unit of the U.S. 
Special Service Section is the best 


piece of theatre that has come out of 


England and America during and 
about the present war. At the Scala 
‘Theatre, London, it plays to enthusias- 
tic soldiers. In the West End it would 
make everything, from ‘‘ Life Line ”’ 
fo. ; Flare, Path ’?.. look. ‘silly, .even 
though it is thoroughly idealistic. 

This is a sophisticated, workman-like, 
eyen) slick play» ~7it (often ‘Stalks 
down.” It is touched by a Y.M.C.A. 
clean-living spirit, yet coloured by 
plenty of floozie-woozie. A girl in 
petticoat and one in sarong. Men 
who do the right thing at the right 
time with the right comment. And 
yet: here we sce for the first time the 
simple truth about why men are ready 
to die for a farm in the Middle West, 
we breathe the air of real people, hear 
the language of great little men. The 
construction of the play is brilliant; 
Anderson’s poetical power gleaming 
through it all. Production and acting 
sincere and balanced. There are 
eleven scenes, but interest never flags. 
Love here is both tender and sensual 
and always moving. 

Greater part of the cast is made up 
of amateurs, but do they act well ! 
Let us hope that somehow we will be 
able to get ‘* Eve of St. Marks,” play 
of Pacific Island death, New York 
cynicism and human hope released for 
civilian enjoyment. It is not the best, 
not the most penetrating play that the 
war will produce. But it will do fine 
until a better one comes along. 
SHAKESPEARE IN R.O.F.S. 

In this issue we have an article on 
the work of the touring companies 
which CEMA is sending round factory 
hostels by Walter Hudd. ** Dickie” 
Hudd has set a magnificent example by 
being the first ‘‘ star” to go out on 
these tours, and we are very pleased 
to be able to print his impressions. — 

The exuberance that comes bubbling 
through his article is typical of. him 
these days. He feels that he is making 
great strides forward as an artist 
through his vital contact with these 


new theatre-goers among the war- 
workers. For ‘‘ Dickie” who ‘has 
always placed artistic integrity first. 
The long hours, discomfort and diffi- 
culties are therefore worth while. 

He is now back in town and very 
excited because he is to be the first to 
produce Shakespeare in R.O.F. hostels. 
The play that he is at work on is 
“Twelfth Night.” The choice of 
Shakespeare’s most robust comedy is 
as happy for its purpose as that Dickie 
Hudd should produce it after having 
first hand experience of the need of 
what our factory workers want. I hope 
that some of the big cities will see it too. 


HOGARTH, POPULAR SATIRIST 


It’s not only in the theatre that 
artistic vitality derives from closo 
association with the everyday life of 
our society. The other arts are showing 
awareness of this fact and finding some 
surprising spokesman to express it. 

At the opening of the A.I.A. exhibi- 
tion on ‘* Hogarth and English Carica- 
ture’? (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) 
it was Mr. Stanley Spencer who has 
mainly been identified with paintings 
of a religious character who made the 
point. 

He was extremely startled, he said, 
and not a little perturbed, at the 
extremely high quality of the material 
displayed in the exhibition, quality 
which he had always thought could 
only be derived from religious inspira- 
uion. Yet here it was obvious that it 
had quite another source, the struggle 
of the people to express their lives and 
aspirations. 
CRAY VALLEY ORGANISES 

The most consistent and businesslike 
effort of the people to organise their 
own cultural and educational activities 
comes from the Cray Valley Trades 
Council-—representing Sidcup, Grays 
and Orpington. 

This Trades Council has set up a 
Social Education Committee to co- 
ordinate the labour, education and 
cultural activities in the district. 
Potentialities of this scheme are enor- 
mous and must inevitably strengthen 
the labour movement in the area as 
well as raise the cultural appreciation 
of the people of the whole district. 

This experiment is not only some- 
thing which we can wish well but a 
project which should have the support 
of every professional artist and certainly 
of all the professional trade unions. 

If the Trades Councils and Trade 
Unions throughout the country adopt 
similar schemes they can change the 
whole face of England and bring to the 


artist a much greater security than he 
can hope for at present because of their 
ability to consistently organise vast 
appreciative audiences from their 
membership. 


THE MILLIONAIRE MILLER 


Readers of our July issue must have 
had some quiet chuckles when Mr. 
Dalton announced in the House of 
Commons the happy ending of Mr. 
J. B. Rank’s bid for a monopoly of the 
British Film Industry. George Elvin’s 
article had given them all the facts 
which lay behind Mr. Dalton’s state- 
ment. 

The Association of Cine-Technicians, 
of which Mr. Elvin is the General 
Secretary, have won a great victory. 
That is the plain fact. The A.C.T. took 
up the cudgels as soon as Mr. Rank’s 
intentions became clear. They fought 
this millionaire miller with the most 
magnificent press campaign to obtain 
the support of the general public while 
at the same time mobilising every sec- 
tion of the cinema industry. This 
action is indicative of a new maturity 
which is now noticeable in our Trade 
Unions, a concern for the management 
and welfare of the industry which they 
are organising, instead of, as in the past, 
an interest limited to the economic 
conditions of their membership. 

FOR YOUR APPROVAL 

There are no readers’ letters in this 
issue because of a last minute call on 
space. Those we have received on the 
new Our Time (some will be printed 
next month) in the main approve the 
changes in appearance and tone of 
articles. 

** Most of the material . . . can be 
enjoyed by the working class man,” 
says one. ‘It will capture attention 
and hold it,” says another. ‘‘ Very 
good reading.’ ** It looks better and 
reads better.” 

But there are criticisms. One reader 
actually likes the hard way to culture: 
‘“No use for pre-digested pap,” she 
gruntles. ‘* You’ve produced some- 
thing with the general mental level of 
the Radio Times.” 

Well, we’re going to take that as a 
compliment. Please say what you 
think, what you want in this magazine. 
The ‘* ayes” will have it. One reader 
sums up what we think: *‘ We in 
Britain have a cultural record of which 
we can be justly proud, and if this is 
interpreted into simple language for 
the ordinary person to understand, it 
will increase our ability to appreciate 
and fight for better standards of 
living.” 
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National Parks Jy R. Anderson 


“ More than anything else, the war is making us alive to our responsibilities for the future, 
oné of the chief among which is that of making Britain a really beautiful place to live in. . 

If we sincerely hold the view that the countryside is the birthright of every English citizen, we 
cannot condone the partitioning-off of large portions of it for the exclusive use of a few 


privileged families.” 


THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE OF TO-DAY IS 
the direct result of planning on the 
part of our forefathers. Scenery which 
we regard as natural and unspoilt has 
really been arranged according to a 
regular pattern. If the land had not 
been touched by the hand of man we 
should now be living in a wilderness; 
the remarkable thing is that until 
comparatively recent times man’s 
activities have not disfigured the land 
but improved its appearance. We have 
our antecedents to thank for the 
pleasing combination of man’s handi- 
work with that of Nature which we 
call the English countryside. 

It was with the coming of the 
machine age that blemishes began to 
appear on the face of the country. In 
the rush to build factories and to find 
work in them, men had no time to 
think about planning. To-day we are 
confronted with the ugly relics of that 
vast upheaval in the life of the nation 
in the form of the sprawling, dirty 
manufacturing cities of the Midlands 
and the North. 

It is strange that confusion and 
muddle have increased with the growth 
of technical knowledge. Aesthetic 
standards have been almost crowded 
out of modern scoiety. Only the out- 
break of war arrested the uncontrolled 
expansion of towns, large and small, in 
the shape of ribbon development, an 
insidious consumption destroying many 
acres of good farming land every year. 


A 


The only explanation of our tolera- 
tion of such things is that the advance 
of technical progress has been so rapid 
as to eclipse that of humanity. 

Now we are undergoing another 
national revolution. More than any- 
thing else, the war is making us alive 
to our responsibilities for the future, 
one of the chief among which is that 
of making Britain a really beautiful 
place to live in. To achieve this we 
shall have a great deal of planning to 
do. It is within our power to make the 
resulting pattern pleasant and agree- 
able, or to perpetuate and extend the 
already widespread disorder. Our 
ancestors in bygone centuries managed 
to make a design so attractive that we 
now regard it as one of our most valued 
possessions. Surely we in the twentieth 
century, with so much modern know- 
ledge, skill and resources at our dis- 
posal, can make as good a job of our 
task ? 

The first thing to do is to decide 
which parts of the country are in the 
most urgent need of protection from 
unsightly development, and then to 
pass a law declaring that within those 
areas no new building, civil engineer- 
ing, or forestry work shall be started. 
It is essential that the matter be taken 
in hand nationally, by the Govern- 
ment, for the desired effects cannot be 
obtained by leaving it to the discretion 
of local authorities. True, in some 
counties there: are regional planning 


committees, which are supposed to 
control development, but apart from 
the actual powers which such commit- 
tees possess, in the absence of guidance 
from a central national authority there 
is no guarantee that in a test case they 
will not be swayed by purely utilitarian 
considerations such as a water supply, 
a new highway or housing estate. 
Furthermore, the local administration 
is at present too complex to admit of 
much progress being made. ‘The 
following extract from a letter written 
by a County Planning Officer will 
illustrate the latter point :— 

‘¢ The Regional Planning Committee 
is a joint committee composed of 
various local authorities. These authori- 
ties delegate their powers to prepare a 
scherne to the Joint Committee who 
prepare a planning scheme for their 
areas, and they each pay a contribution 
to cover the expenses of the Joint 
Committee. 

‘*'The Joint Committee acts as an 
Advisory Committee to the local 
authorities who submit development 
plans to the Joint Committee for their 
observations under the planning scheme 
before they are considered by the 
District Councils. The local authority 
actually administrates the Interim 
Scheme, but chiefly on the advice 
received from the Joint Committee.” 

Nevertheless, a local planning 
authority is necessary for the adminis- 
tration of a national plan, but it should 
have complete jurisdiction in its own 
area and be directly related to the 
national authority, which must come 
into being and prepare its programme 
before the regional planning committees 
can be of much use. 

Having set aside certain localities 
for preservation, steps must next be 
taken to see that everybody has 
complete freedom of access to them. | 
This will mean the nationalisation of 
all private estates within the reserved 
areas. Such a measure could be 
carried out without any general 
nationalisation of land, in which case 
agricultural ownership would not be 
affected. But estates devoted mainly 
to sporting purposes should undoubtedly 
be taken over, because they usually 
comprise woods and parklands especi- 
ally suitable for public use. 

The chosen regions would become 
National Parks, for public recreation. 
Mansions could be converted into 
hostels for the holidaymakers who 
would visit them, and these hostels 
could serve as social centres, the gar- 
dens and grounds providing an ideal 
setting for the open-air theatre, tennis 
courts or swimming pool. A holiday 
in surroundings like these, walking 
amongst trees and flowers, cycling 


about the neighbouring country, or 
boating on the lakes and rivers, might 
well prove to have a greater appeal for 
many than the noise and artificiality of 
the popular seaside resorts, but for 
those who must have the sea air there 
are various parts of the coast which 
are already in urgent need of legislaiion 
to save them from the jerry-builder. 

The objection may be raised that 
the parks would eventually get just as 
crowded as the towns, in which case 
they would no longer possess the 
advantage of tranquility. Attention 
will be drawn to certain beauty spots 
before the war, where a visitation of 
trippers usually left the place strewn 
with all kinds of litter. 

The way to deal with the first of 
these dangers, that of overcrowding, 
is to end the senseless system of con- 
centrating holidays at regular peak 
periods. Easter, Whitsun, and August. 
This would not only save town and 
country alike from too great an influx 
of visitors all at once, it would ease the 
transport problem considerably. Rail 
travel would be much more comfortable 
for everyone, and essential goods 
trafic would not be hindered by 
extended passenger services. ‘he roads 
would be free from the congestion 


especial care that it was kept clean 
and orderly. 
Any extension of the nation’s health 


‘services such as is envisaged in the 


Beveridge Report will necessitate the 
provision of more sanatoria, convales- 
cent homes and rest centres. Here 
again the large private residence stand- 
ing in its own grounds could be very 
useful. Admittedly, few of them would 
be suitable for adaptation as up-to-date 
sanatoria, but they would do admirably 
for convalescent homes and for provid- 
ing a change of scene for people in 
need of a rest cure. 

All this will entail a good deal of 
requisitioning, but this is no novel 
procedure, for the war has made it 


familiar to people of all classes. he - 


needs of peace will be just as urgent as 
present-day military requirements, and 
those who are called upon to surrender 
their property in the national interest 
must undertake the sacrifice cheerfully ; 
it cannot compare in magnitude with 
that of the fighting man who gives his 
life so that others may live. If we 
sincerely hold the view that the 
countryside is the birthright of every 
English citizen, we cannot condone the 
partitioning-off of large portions of it 
for the exclusive use of a few privileged 


“ Another region threatened by similar projects is Glen Affric in the Scottish Highlands, where 
it is proposed to construct a hydro-electric station to supply Highland croflers with electricity 
and provide current for new electro-metallurgical industries.” 


which in peacetime is always so pain- 
fully apparent on national holidays. _ 
Litter is rarely thrown down in 
municipal parks, because people feel 
a sense of civic pride concerning them 
and scorn making them untidy. The 
same feeling would grow towards 
National Parks. Once people felt that 
the park belonged to them, that it-was 
not just a piece of waste ground over 
which they were wandering, they 
would begin to be proud of it and take 


families. Lhe potential benefit to the 
populace, in terms of health and 
enjoyment, which would result from 
transferring estates now private to 
public use, far outweighs the right of 
an aristocrat to maintain and inhabit 
his country seat. Moreover, the pur- 
poses for which most large estates are 
maintained will be incompatible with 
the new moral ideas which will be part 
of the development of human. stand- 
ards. People will no longer tolerate 


the destruction of bird and animal life 
for sport, and it will become a degrada- 
tion to shoot pheasants and grouse, to 
stalk deer or engage in any form of 
persecution of the weaker creatures 
which to-day passes as the hall mark 
of the aristocratic way of life. Enlight- 
ened people will see no honour in 
matching man’s mechanical ingenuity 
against the naivety of a dumb animal. 
When that time comes, lands which 
are now wild life abbatoirs may become 
wild life sanctuaries, and so serve as an 
additional source of interest to humanity 
as well as permitting their native 
creatures a peaceful life unmolested by 
man. 

National Parks could vary in size 
considerably, the largest of them cover- 
ing many thousands of acres. The Lake 
District may be taken as a_ typical 
example. Here, numerous towns and 
villages, farms and estates would be 
included, as well as miles of roads. The 
main features of the innovation Would 
be the prohibition of any new build- 
ing, civil engineering or industrial 
enterprises, restrictions on forestry 
work, and the opening of the estates: 
Agriculture, trade and tourist traffic 
would continue as before. 

The Lake District has suffered badly 
in the past from the lack of a national 
control of civil engineering works. 
Two lakes, Thirlmere and Haweswater, 
have been turned into reservoirs for a 
northern industrial city, in one instance 
a picturesque village being submerged. 
Another region threatened by similar 
projects is Glen Affric in the Scottish 
Highlands, where it is proposed to 
construct a hydro-electric station to 
supply Highland crofters with electricity 
and provide current for new electro- 
metallurgical industries, which will 
benefit the crofters, the majority of 
whom cannot get a living out of the 
unproductive land, by providing fresh 
employment for them. This scheme 
might perhaps be advantageous to the 
local inhabitants and to the sponsors 
of commercial undertakings, but if 
put into effect haphazardly could 
mean the total ruination, from a 
scenic point of view, of a_ lovely 
district which would make a splendid 
holiday ground for people from the 
crowded centres. If designed to har- 
monise sith their surroundings, engin- 
vering and industrial works need not 
be ugly, but the question of where to 
embark upon them should be decided 
only in the light of a national policy 
controlling amenities and industry at 
the same time without sacrificing the 
former when it is avoidable. 

Scottish scenery is of a very distinc- 
tive character and much of it could be 
preserved for the nation in the form of 


rr 


National Parks. Besides Glen Aflric, 
the Cairngorm region of the Grampians 
and the Cuillin Hills of Skye are 
worthy of particular mention. In 
North-East England, the river valleys 
of Durham and Northumberland, and 
in North Wales, Snowdon and _ its 


environs are unquestionably worthy of 


Of the Welsh coastline 


reservation. 


that of Pembrokeshire is specially 
notable, and going eastwards the 
Vorest of Dean in Gloucestershire 


cannot be overlooked. ‘The 
England gives us the Mendips, includ- 
ing Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor with its 
associations of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” and 
the rocky coast of North Devon from 
Lynmouth to Hartland. ‘The remains 
of King Arthur’s Castle at Tintagel are 
part of the romance of the North 
Cornish sea-line, and the desolate grey- 
ness of Dartmoor illustrates the contrast 
in scenery whichiseverywhere apparent 
in Britain. Other unique spots are the 
New Forest, the South Downs and the 
Broads, while in the interior Dovedale 
and the Peak District, situated near 
the industrial centres of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, would undoubtedly be 
popular as a resort for workers from 
those regions. 

The Yorkshire Wolds, the Ribble 
Valley and the Pennines, the Chilterns 
and the Cotswolds are further examples 
of the charm of landscape for which 
this country is renowned. Even in the 
heart of a manufacturing region there 
is often a green spot to be found, a 
good instance of this being Rivington 
Pike, situated among the coal and 
cotton towns of South Lancashire. 
Provided the local authorities had 
sufficient vision and adequate powers all 
the unspoilt woodlands, hills and 
valleys in every county could be 
assured of remaining in that state. 
Notices reading ‘‘ This land is the 
property of the nation and is reserved 
for the enjoyment of the public” 
could displace the all too familiar 
“* Trespassers will be prosecuted,” and 
an acreage of a mere two hundred or 
so administered in this way might well 
be a boon to people living in easy 
reach. 

Naturally, those places now in the 
possession of the National Trust would 
become part of the National Parks 
organisation. It would be very desir- 
able to have the Trust, as a pioneer 
body in beauty preservation, incor- 
porated in the N.«tional Park Authority, 
the same would apply to the Society 
for the Preservation of Rural England 
and other interested parties. Inde- 
pendent organisations like — the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club would almost 
certainly work within the plan and 
by so doing find the 
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West of 


scope of 


their activities greatly extended. 

National Parks should therefore he 
an essential feature of a national 
planning scheme, and in order to make 
a start on improving Britain we must 
have such a scheme ready by the end 
of the war. The creation of a Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning was a 
sensible step, but the Interim Develop- 
ment Bill which has recently been before 
the House of Commons does not meet 
the requirements of the situation. 
Nothing which does not closely corres- 
pond with the recommendations of the 
Scott and Uthwatt Reports will be 
satisfactory. 

The Ministry must assuine powcrs 
for acquiring land and property similar 
to those used by the fighting services 
and other departments which have 
carried out wartime requisitions. A 
suitable scale of compensation will 
have to be worked out, to apply to 
all cases of expropriation, whether for 
industrial purposes, civil works, re- 
housing or beauty preservation. ‘The 
fact that the requisitions were iu the 
interest of the nation as a whole would 
deprive the dispossessed owners of any 
logical ground for complaint, especially 
if the rate of compensation were really 


just. 


Until such powers are in existence, 
it is vital for the Ministry to be able 
to prevent unwanted development. 
Without delay special emergency re- 
strictions should be brought into force 
in those areas which aJl would wish to 
see conserved for the sake of their 
scenery. In this way their immediate 
protection would be assured. 

One salient fact emerges from any 
review of the subject of land adminis- 
tration, and that is that full co- 
ordination between all departments 
concerned with the use of land is 
absolutely indispensable to a successful 
planning policy. A programme must 
be devised which will allow agriculture, 
building and town planning, civil 
engineering, forestry works, and the 
preservation of rural amenities sufficient 
scope without conflicting one with 
another. The Ministry of ‘Town and 
Country Planning, if it is to live up to 
its name, must -exercise general super- 
vision over all these spheres. ‘The 
present deficiency, however, is not 
only the absence of an effective con- 
trolling body but the lack of adequate 
control in the separate departments, 
this being particularly so in the case of 
building and town planning, the loca- 
tion of industry, and amenities. The 
preparation of a comprehensive plan, 
therefore, is one of the duties of the 
wartime government, for to face peace 
without plans would be merely to 
invite chaos. 


The Trial Scene. 
Mission to Moscow 


by Richard Winnington, Film 
Critte News Chronicle 


WELL, ‘HIS MUGH AWAITED FILM is 
with us and the rcactions to it show 
plenty of political and aesthetic con- 
fusion. If you have not read the book 
then you can take it that the film 
translation, though free and here and 
there coloured up, is a substantially 
true one. Davies himself speaks a 
foreword, one of the best things in the 
film——-and has given it the O.K. 
The story starts with Joseph E. 
Davies (played with quiet conviction 
by Walter Huston) being given the job 
of U.S. Ambassador to Moscow in 1937 
by President Roosevelt to find out the 
truth about Russia: how strong she is, 
what she is up to. So he sets off—a 
shrewd, cagey, honest American demo- 
cratic capitalist of the Wilson-Roosevelt 
vintage. With him are his wife and 
daughter, played by Ann Harding and 
Eleanor Parker. On the way he calls 
at Berlin and tries to see Hitler. He is 
fobbed off by Schacht, who listens 
politely to the Ambassador’s request for 
a get-together talk with the Fuhrer, but 
shows quite clearly through his urbanity 
that the die is cast, that it is too late 
for anything to be done. And _ so, 
somewhat chastened, to Moscow. 


NEW WORLD 


Here the impact of an entirely new 
world is cleverly conveyed. After 
Berlin it is like coming out of a dark 
wood into the sunlight. The Davies 
family are at first astonished and then 
warmed by their reception. For the 
Russians with dignified hospitality 
respond to Mr. Davies with a 
disarming frankness that matches his 
own. In his first meeting with 
President .Kalinin is crystallised the: 
friendliness which he is to encounter: 


everywhere in the Soviet Union. 

And then he goes around seeing 
things, getting a picture of the vastness 
of Soviet enterprise and of her formid- 


Davies with Timoshenko and Litvinov. 


able military power. Here, I think, a 
serious flaw appears: in the book his 
investigations are much more thorough 
than this sort of rapid Intourist con- 
reports 


ducted tour indicates. His 


Pe ea 


one by one Russia’s concrete overtures 
are rejected by Britain and France in 
favour of appeasement. The British 
Ambassador, shown as somewhat in- 
anely typifying this policy in contrast 
to the flexibility of Mr. Davies, is taken 
by many to be an anti-British manifesta- 
tion. 

Well, there is the book and there are 
the reports made at the time. And 
Britain and France were the appeasers, 
and ambassadorial reports had some 
bearing on the appeasement policy and 
general snubbing and underestimation 
of Russia. 

Subsequently in the film the isola- 
tionists and appeascrs of America come 
in for their share of blame, too. 

Litvinov (Oscar Homolka) gives the 
most brilliant performance in this 
part, becomes the friend of Davies and 
the symbol of Soviet integrity to which 
rather than to the omniscience of the 
Ambassador this film is a tribute. 


With Stalin and Kalinin before his return to the United States. 


were based on an exhaustive connota- 
tion of facts and information from 
every quarter, apart from what he 
himself saw. 

All the time is growing in his mind a 
vivid picture of Russia’s greatness, he 
sees with increasing sympathy the pat- 
tern and purpose of Soviet life. He 
comes to share their conviction that in 
collective alliance lies the way to 
peace. He reports his awareness of this 
andof Russia’s great military strength to 
Washington. ; 


HELPLESSNESS 


He suffers as did some of us here with 
that agonising feeling of helplessness as 


those trials, 
about which the familiar frenzy re- 
emerges from the familiar quarters, 
only with the course of events to upset 


And then there are 


any pretence at logic, and shows 
itself in an unhappy incongruous 
alliance between Trotskyites, Isola- 


tionists, the Hearst Press, reactionaries 
everywhere and what have you. 


TELESCOPE 


As ‘* proof ”’ of the falsity of the trial 
scenes objectors have wildly quoted a 
certain licence which has been taken 
with detail—Tchuchakevsky is tried 
with the others and the whole thing is 
telescoped for dramatic purposes. 


Reporters who were at the trial 
say the effect is not false. That far 
from being exaggerated it is marked 
by restraint and that  Vishinsky 
(eloquently played by Victor Fran- 
cen) is fiercer in the film than 
he was in the flesh. For the rest, the 
statements of Radek, Yagoda, and the 
others, are accurately quoted. In 
dramatic power the trial scene is the 
most successful: a perfect admixture of 
the factual and the dramatic. 

One could have had more of it and 
less of the pseudo-documentary pedes- 
trianism which accompanied the meet- 
ings with Stalin and Churchill. 

In the case of Stalin, one has no 
complaint on the grounds that the 
dignity of the occasion has been lost. 
But one expected Stalin to be more 
succinct to produce as he invariably 
does the unalloyed essence of political 
logic. Here to suggest omniscience was 
surely justified. And as it is known 
that Stalin speaks no English an 
interpreter on the scene would have 
given a greater ring of truth. Man-- 
nert Kippen was good in the part but 
he was not given the right material or 
setting. ; 


EMBROIDERY 


Then although it is quite possible 
that Churchill when encountered by 
Mr. Davies was actually laying bricks, 
smoking a cigar and wearing the well- 
known yachting cap, here it is surely too 
much of an embroidery on a character 
who can himself be highly coloured 
and get away with it. For the needs of 
this film the role should have been 
under-played. Dudley Field Malone in 
the part gives indeed a vague suggestion 
of low comedy. This reduction to 
formulae of contemporary leading 
figures brings us to cartoon level— 
where a pipe, tunic, top boots, mous- 
tache, cigar, etc. suffice to give the 
effect. Roosevelt is seen only from the 
back and is given a bit more to say. 

The rest of the representations are 
fine. They don’t make much attempt 
at physical likeness which is all to the 
good. 

I would say that this is a film which 
one cannot examine by normal stand- 
ards. It has little shape or consistency 
as a piece of film making. But it has 
other things. From the beginning it is 
fascinating, and miraculously free from 
vulgarity. We must appraise it on 
account of its great honesty and its 
genuine attempt to be adult and 
contemporary. It is at least a break 
through the walls of the precocious 
kindergarten that has so long and so 
maddeningly held in thrall this lovely 
medium of celluloid. 
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Parallel: 


there is ‘Composition’ im all the *Arts’ 


by Harry White 


‘“ THE ARTS’? TO MOST PEOPLE SIGNIFY 
‘the Fine Arts’’: Music, Dancing, 
Drama, Poetry, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Design and Painting, and Literature. 
But in another and quite accurate sense, 
art" pean Eve, ACh? si thea ARE «Of. 
Cooking would be the act of Cooking. 
(he science of any subject would be 
the formulation or presentation of the 
rules, grammar or principles governing 
it. 

There is very close relationship 
between ‘‘ the Arts ’’: they have many 
terms and = principles in common. 
Music is a mental picture which 
moves forward, made up of elements of 
sound. To understand it one has to 
take notice of the beginning of the 
work; for practically always small 
parts of the earlier themes are used 
again, often in slightly changed forms 
(which is called ‘‘ development ’’) ; 
after these have been tossed about and 
combined together according to the 
fancy of the composer, there again 
appear the important earlier themes 
in what is called the recapitulation 
(the re-statement or summing-up of the 
musical work or large section of the 
work). 

In a Poem, a Drama, a great book, 
a great speech, a great achievement of 
Architecture, there is the statement or 
presentation of a great idea, or point 
of view; and every part of it contributes 
and grows to the climax, or point of 
greatest interest. 

Whether this climax shall be in- 
creasing (as expressing rejoicing or 
splendour) or diminishing (as represent- 
ing sorrow, pain or tragedy) will 
depend on the idea which is being 
presented. 


COMPOSITION 


In writing Music, or an Essay, or a 
speech or a book or in grouping Sculp- 


ture or the parts of a picture, one has. 


to observe the laws of Composition. 
‘* Composing”? means placing or put- 
ting together. One composes words, 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs, chap- 
ters; and in Drama, scenes and acts. 

In Music one places sounds together 
vertically (that is, sounded together) 
and horizontaliy (in contours, in suc- 
cession, commonly called *‘ melodies’’). 
In most important works not merely 
sounds, but melodies are heard com- 
bined together simultaneously. 

Music also has its phrases and 
sentences; and in songs, overtures and 


& 


symphonies, its Opening statement, 
development of ideas and summing-up 
or recapitulation of main themes. 

In Sculpture the grouping for bal- 
ance, contrast or light and shade is also 
called its composition; as is also the 
grouping of trees, figures, clouds, or 
objects in a picture and its lighting. 

In a picture the lighting may be a 
luminous cloud, the sun on a distant 
cornfield, or the smile on someone’s 
face; a tress of golden hair, the spark- 
ling of a brook, the foam of a waterfall 
against dark rock, a bright bird or 
butterfly, according to the subject; all 
these are of the essence of composition 
of the picture. 

Dancing also states an idea and 
progresses to a climay. It is often a set 
of moving pictures: and the grouping 
and successive picture-grouping of the 
dancers throughout a ballet are also 
its composition. 

In Architecture this is often ex- 
pressed as the lay-out of the proportions 
of the various parts. i 

A much favoured proportion in early 
days used to be two cubes placed side 
by side, resulting in the length being 
approximately twice the depth or the 
breadth of the building. Often in later 
times the main block had a large central 
entrance, leading straight through to 
the main hall or salon; and from the 
sides of the entrance ran _ corridors 
leading to wings on each side. 

Many old buildings, castles, col- 
leges, inns and farm buildings, were 
laid out in quadrangle form, their 
outer walls being somewhat plain and 
continuous, with windows placed high 
for protection against the ravages of the 
outside world in the shape of robbers 
and malcontents generally. 

It is to be noted that the object of 
the building and the locality and state 
of content or order of its surrounding 
very largely determined its form at 
different historical periods. 


MATERIALS 


The choice of materials, tools and 
methods will largely determine the 
kind of work which can be produced; 
and they must be chosen most care- 
fully to carry out and express the idea, 
or the object, sought to be achieved, 
or made. 

For instance, one wouldn’t use a 
trumpet or cymbals for a lullaby; nor 
violins to sound an advance. 

In writing poetry on a simple impres- 


sion of nature or childhood, one would 
not use pompous, long-winded, many- 
syllable, scientific terms. If writing an 
ode of rejoicing or a tribute to a great 
man, one wouldn’t choose \veak, in- 
significant, simpering words. With 
them one couldn’t achieve adequate 
expression of the idea. 

Chisels and mallets are quite familiar 
tools; but they would differ greatly 
according to whether the work pro- 
posed was to be on wood or stone. The 
same question would determine the 
shape and size of the many different 
kinds of saws in existence. ‘The work- 
manship on granite or marble would 
be very different from that on Bath or 
York-stone. ‘They, in common with 
wood, have their characteristic “grain.” 
If one’s material were sheet-iron or 
copper, or wire, one would get very 
different results from work done with 
steel rods or tubes. 

The drills used by jewellers in the 
mounting of gems to let in the light 
behind the stone, or for delicate fret- 
work, are very different from those used 
in heavy carpentry or laying railway 
sleepers or drilling ship’s plates. And 
hammers vary tremendously, to produce 
‘“fly-taps”’ for jewellery or 100-ton 
iron foundry strokes. 


STYLE 


Style also is important in all the 
arts. It is necessary to have consider- 
able historical knowledge. The mixing 
of the resources or methods of treat- 
ment of several different periods is one 
of the worst offences against art 
principles. 

Many sacred figures have been clad 
in mediaeval armour; or given a 
Dutch winter-scene as a background. 
For instance, the Raphael cartoons in 
South Kensington Museum have won- 
derful, heroic figures for the Disciples; 
but one in particular has several 
figures in a boat of quite inadequate 
size. 

The method of stencilling or wash- 
drawing simply couldn’t produce the 
same results as steel, copper or wood- 
engraving; and none of these could 
give the results achieved by Murillo 
or Andrea del Sarto, or Valasquez in 
Spain or Constable, Reynolds or the 
Pre-Raphaelites in England, which 
were painted generally in ‘‘ oils”? on 
canvas. 


GROWTH AND CLIMAX 


Every art work should have a point 
of greatest interest, or a predominant 
idea, to which it is growing or moving, 
and to which each part is contributing. 
In Music it is sometimes called ‘‘ the 


emotional point.’ The best books, 
music, dramas and speeches grow from 
stage to stage to their climax. 

Expression in Music or aptness of 
treatment would demand, for instance, 
that there should be no disturbing 
element in a restful grouping, nothing 
energetic. On the other hand, if the 
subject is energetic, then weak elements 
should be cut out and everything made 
vital. 

In Sculpture the same considerations 
would apply: relaxed limbs, soft falling 
drapery, gently falling hair, drooping 
branches would better express beauty, 
sorrow or tragedy; while firm, stark, 
energetic lines, upright gestures would 
express strength, vigour, joy, hope. 

In Poetry and Literature words may 
be chosen which are quiet, and musical, 
several commencing with similar letters 
—perhaps long, sonorous words having 
several swinging accents. But again, if 
vigour, life and hope are to be expressed 
then the choice would often lie among 
short, sharp, Anglo-Saxon words; or 
the long, rolling, thunderous words of 
writers like Milton. 


SINCERITY 


No art work should be produced to 
set forth the excellent technique or 
craftsmanship of the artist. Top notes 
don’t matter in themselves; and are 
out of place unless necessary to express 
the idea to be conveyed. 

Economy is a virtue. Only so many 
strokes as will fully achieve the object 
should be used. Anything which can 
be called ‘‘ pretty-pretty ” in design- 
ing, writing or music is a mistake. If 
sham buttresses or pillars which do no 
work, carry no weight, are added to a 
building, they are definitely wrong. If 
the thing which is produced, being 
effective and adequate for its purpose, 
is also beautiful because of its propor- 
tions, shape or treatment of the mater- 
ial, then so much the better. But the 
best art work is not overlaid with 

added decoration which does not 

represent the function or work to be 
performed or suggested by that particu- 
lar part of the design. Engineers never 
add a part to a machine except to do 
additional work, or work in a better 
way. 


RESTRAINT 


Most of the failures in designing— 
this applies to large buildings and 
even a subject so different as human 
dress—are due to lack of restraint, too 
much fidgeting, unnecessary detail— 
the fear that there must be something 
*< going on all the time,” another piece 
here and a piece there, until the value 


Heritage 


Go on, ‘both hand in hand, O nations never to be disunited ! Be the praise and -the 
heroic song of all posterity ! Merit this, but seek only virtue, not to extend your limits—for 
what needs to win a fading triumphant laurel out of the tears of wretched men ?—but to 
settle the pure worship of God in his Church and justice in the State: then shall the hardest 
difficulties smooth out themselves before ye; envy shall sing to hell, craft and malice be 
confounded, whether it be homebred mischief or outlandish cunning: yea, other nations will 
then covet to serve ye, for lordship and victory are but the pages of justice and virtue. Commit 
securely to true wisdom the vanquishing and uncasing of craft and subtlety, which are but 
her two runagates? join your invincible might to do worthy and godlike deeds; and then he 
that seeks to break your union, a cleaving curse be his inheritance to all generations. 

—John Milton, THE Partners, 1641. 


Those whom we fight against 
Have rather have us win than him they follow: 
For what is he they follow ? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant and a homicide ; 
One raised in blood, and one in blood establish’d; 
One that made means to come by what he hath, 
And slaughter’d those that were the means to help him; 
One that hath ever been God’s enemy; 
Then, if you fight against God’s enemy, 
God will in his justice ward you as his soldiers ; 
If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 
You sleep in peace, that tyrant being slain. 
William Shakespeare, RicHarp IIT, 1597. 


and vital importance of the main lines 
or structure are quite lost. Many 
turrets and pinnacles are both stupid 
and often unsafe—they certainly ex- 
press and add: nothing which matters. 
This has been many times well ex- 
pressed in “‘ Give me a good, well-cut, 
plain tailormade.”’ 


SURPRISE 


Surprise is not only desirable but 
necessary in all art and all forms of 
life. Duplication or copying is not art; 
although it may be very useful in train- 
ing. A quaint turn, a few unexpected 
discords, increase one’s interest and 
cause one to wonder what the next 
progression will be. 

If one could anticipate with certainty 
the course and the ending of every 
story, there would be many less books 
sold. It would be a very boring world 
if there were not a great deal of variety 
—some of it unexpected. 

When looking round an old building, 
one is often impressed by the wonderful 
variety of mouldings employed; or, 
say, the many varieties of capital (the 
flowered or scrolled heads of columns) ; 
or the varied carvings in oak panelling 
or seats. This is often described as 
‘‘unity in variety” or ‘‘ unity in 
diversity.” The general grouping may 
be similar, or the space occupied may 
be the same, but the variety may be 
almost infinite. 


The round portion (interior) of 


Temple Church contained a numerous 
series of mediaeval heads and faces of 
great interest and individuality round 
the circular wall. Although recently 
badly burnt, this portion was practic- 
ally undamaged; and one may hope 
that it will be restored and made 
accessible. 


HUMOUR 


There are to be found very many 
instances of humour in art. Even in 
churches, some of the instances are 
quite diverting. A man birching his 
wife; a monkey pulling a man’s ear; 
a fox among geese; a fox in a pulpit 
preaching to his parishioners; the 
Lincoln Cathedral Imp, looking at the 
altar; quaint, unexpected low notes of 
a bassoon in a symphony; a lifelike 
beetle painted on a saucer, so that the 
guest quickly places the cup over it to 
prevent its running about; impossible 
notes of clownish character being 
given to a singer quite out of agreement 
with his name-character. 

*, * * * * * 

And now a word to the people who 
*“don’t like and don’t understand 
art’: give it as good a trial as many 
another thing you didn’t know much 
about when you first met it, and it is 
certain that with greater familiarity 
and a little guidance (if one dare offer 
it in all good fellowship) you will soon 
attain a much wider range of pleasure 
and enjoyment. 
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Fig. A 


The Artists International Association have followed their successful exhibition 
of members’ work on the Atlantic Charter and other modern themes withan 
exhibition of original prints and photographs under the title Hogarth and 


English Caricature. 


Hogarth Exhibition 3) Millicent Rose 


THERE WAS NO ENGLISH ARTIST WHO 
experienced greater popularity in his 
own time than William Hogarth; none 
whose appeal continues to be so strong 
among ordinary people to-day, al- 
though it is more than two hundred 
years since his first series, The Harlot’s 
Progress, 1732, was engraved and sold 
cheaply to an appreciative public. 
During the blitz I gave lantern lectures 
on Hogarth to Bermondsey shelterers. 
His stories of London life, with their 


vivid characterisation and _ action, 
appealed to these twentieth century 
Londoners for the same qualities as 
had attracted the Cockneys of the 
seventeen-thirties. 

But among the aesthetes of recent 
years, no artist was more misunder- 
stood. Roger Fry could see in Hogarth 
only ‘‘a silvery tonality,” and much 
preferred his sketches to his finished 
pictures! Because their work runs 
directly counter to the fashion of art 


for art’s sake (or pure form, if you 
prefer it) Hogarth and the English 
caricaturists have for years been out 
of favour with artists and writers on 
art, and even so great a figure as 
Gillray is little more than a name. 
Rowlandson is known, and is even 
much in vogue, but purely for his 
seductive ease of draughtsmanship, not 
for the stories those flowing figures 
dance across his paper. However, 
anybody who begins to investigate the 
history of caricature cannot avoid 
being entranced by the wealth and 
interest of the material, the charm and 
virility of the minor figures, the high 
quality of the achievement. In this 
scholarly and comprehensive exhibi- 
tion over two hundred prints have been 
assembled, and they show what a 
notable, vigorous growth our English 
caricature was. 

The caricature element in English 
art is ancient and constant. There is a 
continuous woodcut tradition from the 
Elizabethan blackletter ballad to the 
cuts which adorn the Victorian street 
song. The themes of the mediaeval 
carvers of misericords were still familiar 
to eighteenth century England, the 
fifteenth century fox-priest preaching 
to the geese becomes Charles James 
Fox deluding a later feathered public ! 

It was part of Hogarth’s greatness — 
that he fused with this native popular 
tradition the art of Pieter Bruegel and 
the discoveries of the grand masters of 
painting. Though he scoffed at the 
phoney connoisseurs of the day and 
embroiled himself in controversies in 
which he seemed to despise the fashion- 
able baroque painters, his style was 
based on a penetrating study of their 
work. F. D. Klingender writes, in his 
illustrated catalogue to the exhibition*: 
‘“ Hogarth’s own style negated the 
baroque by merging certain of its 
technical achievements with the realis- 
tic, partisan content descended from 
Bruegel and the popular satirists. The 
command of spatial recession, through 
which the baroque decorators trans- 
cended the limits of objective reality, 
leading the eye into a fantastic realm 
above the clouds, is used by Hogarth 
for the contrary purpose of creating a 
solidly bounded space of classical 
simplicity. This rational universe forms 
the compact, box-like stage on which 
life is displayed in its ceaseless motion 
and infinitely varied detail. Whereas 
the naturalistic elements which began 
to permeate the baroque decorations of 
Hogarth’s southern contemporaries 
(e.g., Tiepolo, 1696-1770) were stage 
effects which gave an illusion of reality 
to a supernatural phantom world, 
Hogarth used some of the baroque 


* Available from Collet’s Bookshop |- 


discoveries in stagecraft to heighten the 
dramatic intensity of his realistic 
observations.” 

Hogarth’s realist style is displayed 
in the exhibition by two of the great 
cycles, Marriage a la Mode, 1742, and 
Industry and Idleness, 1747. Each scene 
of these stories is set in that ‘‘ solidly 
bounded space of classical simplicity ” 
which expressed for Hogarth the 
stability of his world, his conviction that 
honest industry is the only source of 
human happiness, and vicious idleness, 
whether of peer or ’prentice, the root 
of all evil. But during the second half 
of the century all ways of living were 
changed in the upheaval of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. And this change is 
expressed by the later generation of 
€aricaturists, who return to ‘‘ the half- 
light painting of Rembrandt,” the 
spotlight and the undefined space 
whose boundaries disappear in shadow. 
The contrast between Hogarth and 
Gillray may be seen in the two prints 
illustrated here (Figs. A and B). The 
breakfast scene from Marriage a la Mode 
takes place on a solidly constructed 
stage, whose details, the fireplace with 
its ornaments, the furniture, the arch 
in the background, are all complete 
and accurate, while the Gillray break- 
fast room lacks definition, the doorway 
lightly indicated, the bed obscured 
with characteristic drapery. Yet it was 
Hogarth who created the style of the 
English caricature and the basis for its 
later flexibility, and his themes recur 
again and again with the artists of the 
next generation. It is obvious here that 
Gillray, in picturing the morning after 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, is recalling the 
famous Hogarth breakfast, though by a 
subtle twist he transposes husband and 
wife, placing the future Regent in the 
role of the wealthy Countess. 

English caricature derives its vigour 
and attractive frankness from the fact 
that it was cheap and accessible, the 
work of artists in constant touch with 
the widest public and the daily life of 
their times. Nothing that was sham or 
unjust could escape the eyes of these 
satirists, and Hogarth’s subject matter, 
the exposure of fake and idleness, of 
vice and folly, is extended as the century 
advances to cover every phase of 
English society. Some of the quaintest 
and most purely charming of the 
prints are those which deal with 
personal scandals and with the absurd- 
ities of fashion—macaroni dandies with 
huge bows and buttons, ladies dressed 
in the monstrous plumed hair styles of 
the seventies or the waistless ‘‘ Greek ” 
creations of the nineties. The Duchess 
of Gordon runs madly through seven 
years of caricature in pursuit of the 


Duke of Bedford, and eventually, se- 
cures him as a husband for one of her 
plump daughters. Mrs. Clark, the 
cast-off mistress of the Duke of York, 
reveals out of spite that for several 
years she has been disposing of all 
vacant bishopricks and commissions in 
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the army at cut prices to her friends. 
Mrs. Clark is not only a private 
scandal of the most hair-raising variety, 
she is also a vivid comment on the 
history of her times, and it is for this 
view of history that the caricatures are 
peculiarly valuable. Gillray has im- 
mortalised the living gesture of every 
important figure of the Napoleonic age: 
the clumsy walk and stuttering speech 
of George III, the blowsy dandyism of 
his son; Pitt’s lanky body and port- 
enflamed nose; Fox’s thick eyebrows 
and heavy, unshaven jowl, the thin, 
bespectacled features of Burke; Tom 
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THE POLITICAL DRAMA. No, $2.. 


American war to the Battle of Water- 
loo, the prints reflect the day to day 
changes in public opinion. John Bull 
is revealed as a sturdy democrat; 
sympathetic with the struggle -for 
independence of American people even 
though his own country is involved in 
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war with them, and a pacifist in 1795 
when republican France is the enemy, 
he becomes a pugnacious patriot in the 
struggle with Bonaparte the Dictator. 

Among minor issues of social history, 
the exhibition includes an interesting 
section on tithes. The realistic attitude 
of the caricaturists is contrasted with 
a stipple engraving by Morland for 
middle class consumption. Morland 
shows a charming rosy countrywoman, 
eager to present her pink tithe pig to 
a refined and unworldly clergyman. 
Thomas Colley sees it as an affair of a 
fat, rapacious cleric riding off with the 
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Paine, the little American tailor; and 
Farmer Cobbett, in his plain brown 
coat. And from the time of the 
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spoils of the village; his pockets are 
bursting with eggs and fowls and he 
tows behind him ‘‘the old sow in 
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distress.”’ And the brilliant,sympathetic 
young artist Richard Newton (1777-98) 
chooses the moment when the clerical 
sybarite is hesitating between the 
steaming pig and an elegantly seductive 
mistress (Fig. C). 

With the development of nineteenth 
century industry, British caricature 
declines. There is one final figure in the 
thirties, C. J. Grant, who uses the old 
tradition to give expression to the new 
wrongs suffered by the industrial 
working class, the workhouses, the 
stamp duty which prevented the selling 
of newspapers at working class /prices, 
the early struggle for trade union 
organisation. (Fig. D.) But apart from 
Grant, by 1832 the caricaturists have 
lost their contact with the people; 
their work degenerates into the snobbish 
witticisms of Punch. For Gillray and 
Newton, John Bull, the representative 
of the English people, was the small 
independent farmer; to-day he is an 
upper class figure in silk hat and top 
boots, and the working farmer has 
degenerated, for Punch, into the stupid 
Hodge. 

The view that it gives of our history 
—history as it was lived, and not as it 
is usually represented to children at 
school—is only one of the attractions of 
British caricature. And for artists at 
the present time, perhaps the most 
exciting thing is that here is an art 
form which was truly English and truly 
popular. Artists are finding their way 
back to the people, through the paint- 
ing of wartime themes and the decora- 
tion of British restaurants and factory 
canteens. And they are finding their 
way back to the English tradition, after 
following too long the fag-ends of the 
Parisian and other continental schools. 
This exhibition should help to speed 
the reintegration of the artist with the 
widest possible public. 
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Salute to a Nonentity 


by Ralph L. Finn 


HE WAS A LITTLE SHRIMP OF A FELLOW 
with a club foot, wild, uncombed hair, 
small beady eyes behind broken spect- 
acles held to his ear with a piece of a 
string one side and a length of red cord 
the other, the left lens cracked right 
across and the nose-piece tightly bound 
in what must once have been white 


cotton, a small unprepossessing man of 


thirty eight, with an unshaven, dirty 
chin, a flopping loose collar, an ill- 
fitting jacket and corduroy trousers. 
Nothing to look at, looks unfortunately 
seeing only the semblance of things, 
seeing the outer, dull, even ugly exter- 
ior and missing the beauty and dignity 
and kindliness of the spirit beneath. 

Even an X-ray photograph wouldn’t 
have shown the real man beneath that 
almost revolting facade. In fact, the 
only thing the X-ray photograph did 
show was T'.B.—T.B. of long standing 
and of altogether incurable develop- 
ment. 

But John Golly, Golliwog to his 
friends on account not only of his 
name but of his disordered hair, never 
worried about that. From the time he 
was three years old he had been inand 
out of hospitals and clinics and sana- 
toria, spending a third of his life in 
strange beds in strange rooms with 
strange nurses bullying, nursing or 
fussing him. And he didn’t talk about 
it or compare his lot with that of the 
more fortunate ones he met. He wasn’t 
a grumbler. He wasn’t even a moaner. 
And he had plenty moan about if he 
had wanted to start. 

His father died of consumption when 
he was two and his mother was left to 
bring up John and his three elder 
sisters. They were a sickly brood and 
needed care and attention. Under an 
ideal state government they would have 
got it, too. But this was England, 
England in the early 1900’s, a little 
more advanced, a little more demo- 
cratic perhaps than most other coun- 
tries, but still bound by tradition and 
hedged in by years of wrong thinking: 
God bless the squire and his relations, 
etcetera, and Isn’t a shame about 
eg So-and-So, but what can anyone 
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What indeed ? So Mrs. Golly went 
out scrubbing floors while her children 
grew thinner and daily towards the 
time when the mishaps of the father 
would appear as a cough, a sweat and 
a flow of blood from the lips in the 
lives of the children. She could see it 
coming. Could mark the wanness and 
the haggardness in her brood and not 
be able to do anything about it, except 
pray. And so it happened. The three 
girls fell sick, John developed tubercu- 
losis of the hip and Mrs. Golly wept 
and went on scrubbing floors. O 
wonderful world which allowed such 
wonderful things to happen. 

So you built a Crystal Palace of 
gleaming glass and the sun’s rays, 
gleaming on it, lit up the countryside 
for miles around ? So you crossed the 
Channel without touching the water? 
So you applauded when some fool- 
hardy individual Niagara-ed the Falls 
in a barrel ? So you lived and laughed 
and forgot to notice the sufferings and 
misfortunes of those who, with just 
a little of the right assistance at the 
right time, might not have had to 
suffer at all ? 

And John went into hospital when 
he was three years old and came out 
when he was seven and by that time 
his sisters were about twelve and 
fifteen and seventeen respectively and 
quite ill. 

Well, John started to go to school. 
He went spasmodically and occasionally 
off and on until the time he was four- 
teen. There was not a lot he could 
learn in the gaps between going to 
one hospital and another, but he did 
shows signs of being an artist. He had 
a nice sense of colour, a feeling for 
pattern and knew instinctively what 
was right and what was wrong with 
a picture, even when he did it himself. 

Yes, he was by way of being his own 
most severe critic, and when _ his 
teachers told him something was well 
done he would point out a fault in the 
technique of his work which’ surprised 
them by its intelligent criticism. 
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And when he was in hospital or in a 
sanatorium he read: the lives of the 
artists, on the technique of painting, 
the selection of colour, the fusion of 
hues. The palette turned and twisted 
round and round in his keeping, its 
separate colours blending, for him, 
into shades and mysteries of light and 
warmth and living reality. He was not 
only an artist because he painted. He 
was an arust because he felt, inside of 
him, deep down inside of him, felt 
warmly and fiercely and with the depth 
of a fiery scarlet. 

So, when he began to think, it was 
natural for him to think along pro- 
gressive lings, to want to be a shining 
light destined to lead the world into 
the light of tolerance and fair play for 
all. In fact Golly became not only an 
artist but a dreamer. And there were 
those of us who said, in later years, that 
perhaps it was as well he never really 
went to school, perhaps it was as well 
he was never taught to think along 
established, narrow lines or to argue 
in syllogisms, for otherwise we should 
have lost the cutting aliveness of his 
quiet but brain-stirring ideas, novel 
and fresh as the colours he used. 

John knew what he wanted to do. 
And he knew how to do it. His sisters 
were bedridden by this time and his 
mother was weary and old before her 
time; and though he knew he wanted 
to sit at home and paint or become a 
student at art school, he knew, too, 
that he must earn money. So be 
became a ticket writer. He was a good 
ticket writer. 

He earned quite a lot for such a 
youngster and was able, by depriving 
himself of necessities, by working over- 
time, by free-lancing, by walking to 
work and doing without his lunch, to 
save up enough to pay for himself to 
go through the St. Martin’s School of 
Art. 

Then, when he was nineteen, he 
went into an Advertising Agency at 
four pounds a week and worked as a 
letterer, curbing his impulse to turn 
graceful, clean Gill into flourishing 
Chinese characters, of patterning the 
straight serifs of Bodoni with Giotto- 
like curves drawn with one flick of the 
wrist. 

His oldest sister died when he was 
twenty one and his mother became 
paralysed. And Golly worked and 
slaved through all hours of the night, 
ticket writing, sign writing, drawing 
commercial advertisements for others, 
and still working on the picture which 
was to hang in the Academy and make 
him famous. 

At thirty he was still working cn the 
picture which was to out shine all 
other pictures ever painted. Some of 


his work was great. But the greatést of 
all, in his opinion, was, to us, completely 
unfathomable. In them he had put 
all the venom, all the burning, pent up 
feeling of repression and inhibition, of 
remonstrating with the ways of the 
world, all the moaning and _ the 
grumbling and the spite which never 
emerged in his talk or his daily life. 
His best pictures were to him, messages 
of inspiration, barbed shafts of cynicism, 
vitriolic canvases full of passionate hate, 
aimed at a world who could not 
comprehend what he was doing. 

He might have been a little queer by 
this time. So might you, or I in his 
position. For he was a good artist. A 
very good one. He had original ideas. 
He could think for himself. And 
colours and shape and form and pat- 
tern were, for him, more full of life 
than the semi-dead human_ beings 
whom he saw laughing in a world full 
of the agonising misery of slow dying. 

He got worse, mentally and physic- 
ally. In and out of hosptial he came 
and went without ever a murmur or a 
grumble. But his pictures grew more 
and more incomprehensible and the 
scarlets and the mauves were daubed 
thicker and _ thicker. 

But sometime, suddenly, one would 
come across a sample of his saner work. 
A field at eventide bathed in delicate 
water colour lights. A flower seen 
through his far seeing eye, a face full 
of the beauty of the centuries, a lane 
swept by blue sea mist. Here and 
there one would find a hint, a trace, a 
whisper in line and form of the real 
Golly. ‘The man who, had he had the 
time and the leisure and the money to 
paint as he wanted to paint, might 
have become famous. 

But as a commercial artist, drawing 
precise, accurate, architectural, pro- 
paganda like advertisements he nar- 
rowed his soul and dwarfed his spirit 
and repressed his ability so that, when 
it was expressed, it took mad, scarlet- 
hued forms and insane, perverted 
pattern shapes. 

Last week Golly died. I did not 
mention the fact that for the past five 
years Golly had suffered from tubercu- 
losis of the kidneys which, off and on, 
necessitated his spending a period in 
hospita’ until the haemorrhage which 
took him into hospital was checked. 
He had just come out of hospital after 
an eight weeks spell there and I saw 
him looking quite cheerful and as 
ragged and trampish as ever. 

That was two weeks ago. He worked 
with us for two days, lettering, pasting 
up photoprints, visualising new lay- 
outs. And then, one day, he was not 
there. We discovered he was in the 
hospital again. 


In two days he was dead. He passe 
blood instead of water for forty eight 
hours and then he died, painfully, 
terribly, yet, as usual, uncomplainingly. 
His mother and his two sisters are still 
alive. 

What sort of a life was it ? What did 
Golly ever really enjoy ? ‘Thirty-eight 
years of the most miserable, depressing 
existence that a human can_ have. 
Inhibited, repressed, poor, sick, unable 
to do what he wanted to do and, 
towards the finish, painting like a mad 
poet. 

And yet he had time to think, really 
to think. ‘To realise that life could be 
bettered, if not for him then for those 
who came after. He worked for others, 
politically and spiritually. And he 
never complained or moaned or 
grumbled. ' 

He did nothing of notc. But his 
name was not writ on water. For there 
are people who will remember Golli- 
wog when the kings and the princes 
have passed away and their names are 
remembered only as pleasant memories 
are remembered, with a fleeting smile 
and perhaps a reminiscent sigh. 

But Golly) will) bes wemembered 
differently. Somewhere, in some heart, 
in mine perhaps, he left a little of his 
invincible spirit. In some forgotten 
corner the spark of his genius lives; 
and time will fan it into flame. His 
good deeds will serve as an inspiration 
to us all when the way is long and 
weary and the road climbs ever uphill. 

And men twenty and fifty and a 
hundred years from now will do some- 
thing, some little thing, some decent, 
right thing, and it will be Golly’s way 
of doing it, passed on by Golly to us 
and to those whom he never knew and 
passed on again until it had become 
immortal and Golly, dead, will be 
Golly alive and the thirty-eight years 
of miserable, petty, painful, sordid lite 
will not have been in vain. 

And one of these fine days enlight- 
ened countries will do something about 
it all, and will not let men with talent, 
men with soul, or men who are just 
plain men, suffer and die and not 
stretch a finger to help them. Some- 
time, some day, the world will really 
look after its flock and the death of a 
young man will plunge millions into 
mourning. 

And Golly, whom few of you knew, 
of whom most of you have never even 
heard, will have passed through this 
world, dying like a hero, not in vain, 
because the seeds of courage and right 
thinking and unselfish devotion and 
victory over pain which he engendered 
will have fallen on fertile soil and taken 
root and burgeoned and blossomed into 
living actualities. 


aes 


Dai Alexander 


The Miner 


He hung around the corners then, 
He sometimes sang for bread, 

The winding gear was red with rust, 
And hope was almost dead. 


He looked upon the haunting eyes 
Of kids who asked him why 
There was no coal upon the grate, 
No stack-dust in the sky. 


Then charging from old Vulcan’s forge 
Came Mars, his sword held high, 

** Cwm Rhondda” rolls the drum of war, 
And wheels began to fly. 


The pit gear whirled away its rust, 
The coal came flashing by, 


The leaping flame was in the grate 
And stack-dust in the sky. 


The tank and plane, the battleship, 
The bullet, bomb and shell, 

All came it seemed from that bright dust 
That only he could sell. 


So once again his pick he swung, 
And breathed the dust filled air. 
But even while he joked and laughed 
The dread was always there— 


The dread that Want might yet return, 
That England would forget 
How victory was got of coal, 
And coal was got of sweat. 


Miles Carpenter 


The Death of Death 


The sky’s dome is all a-drone 

with planes. Machine shop’s roar 
Translated into sky, 

Like a sob, like a throb of triumph, riding 
Invisible the moonlit sky. 


_ Yes, they are heavy with death, these slim 

Streamlined forms, weighed down with 
heavy death, 

Yet they are quick with life, slender 

Fingers, struts, spars, sensitive controls, 

Accurate, intricate work, 

Born late out of hate, 

Yes, hate, but hate 

For this cold sinister death that crept 

Like a fungus over Europe, stifling cries 

in deep dungeons, smashing protest 

With rifle butts, making children squeal 

By sticking pins beneath their finger nails. . . 


So our hands make these 

Engines of death, our hands 

Lovingly guide them to the heart of the horror, 
Our hands pull the bomb release 
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Letting the sticks of death 
Hurtle down... . 

and the dam burst 

and the waters covered the earth. 


We fashion with our hands the death of 
Death 

Nourish in our hearts the stuff of brotherhood 

Shape with our minds more than we know. . . 


Then let us set foot 

on the soil of freedom 

Where our brothers are 

and the stony desert this Death has made, 
These stones shall spring 

Life again. Life no cold death 

Can kill. These stones shall sprout 
Hands that we can grasp. These stones 
Shall run warm with blood. 

And death will reel with chalky face 

as Death in Africa 

was swept in flotsam to the sea. 

This is the death of Death 

and the birth of freedom on the earth. 


G. A. Wagner 


The Weed: 
Wales, 1943 


An angry gull rose 

as I arrived, 

lifting a thin nose, 

throwing shout to the new winds. 
tipping sound from its beak 
like a full pitcher. 

And this raucous sleek 

bird told me new things 

I found true, that in his sight 
was no cleft in the clouds, 
no end to the cross granite 
invading country and men, 
no bottom to the bright 

blue ocean, no end 

to this infinite 

death, no final pause. 


And out of a fissure 

in the wall crawled a weed. 
This was my terror, 

the wall my closed life, 

my life spun gently 

Srom a weft of comfort, 

well clothed and protected by 
fine food and a large bank 
balance against need, 

but open to the 

inciprent nagging weed 
appearing deadly. 

Which will stealthily spill 
through the hole in my heart, 
and craftily spread unt.l 

my reliable wall, 

my honourable father 

talent and safe income, 

be easily and rather suddenly broken. 


May I define within me 
beyond despair 

a green gate and a green tree 
at the end of the willows, 

a place away from 

the immediate wind 

and out of the storm 

of urgent talkers. 

For if you will love, 

let the length of this plain 
exhaust my trove, 

let the hills roll on, 

Sor I have the haven 

of the torpedoing 

moorhen, a seat in 

the distinct sun of your smile, 
where men will say 

he once had prominence 
though he fell by the way 
and the waving of flags. 


= 


John Manifold 


Three Sonnets 


fi: Oerlikon (Maritime AA) 


Cloud-searcher, dead-pan, squinting down your nose, 
I can see you hold the very poorest opinion 

Both of the lazy clouds and the big dominion 

Of sea, and grant you reason: in that pose 


— Compact and Saintly contempluous in silhouelle 


Against them both, you know what they have never 
Been taught—matlers of precise control, clever 
Positive knowledge—and justly value it. 


Wail for pour equals then; wait for the guests 
Whom function stronger than the rut of beasts 
W7ll draw to you, skidding through sky with bombs 


Or rising slowly on metal flukes into view. 
At the appropriate tiine, whatever comes, 
You will do no less than you were built lo do. 


2: Traveller’s Tales 


The standard map admits it doeswt know. 

The hinterland, you see, is barely tinted, 

Not contoured-in; besides, this sheet was printed 
lor eyewash sake, in peacetime, years ago. 


But somewhere, somewhere, almost anywhere, 


Somewhere thro’ which the unconscious compass pointed, 


Somewhere the calculating double-jointed 
Dividers straddled—certainly it’s there. 


Reports from unauthenticated sources 
Hint at its inexhaustible resources, 
But few do more than guess how far it stretches 
Though many claim it found. — 
Durrutti did; 

Found it, and died there happy. 

But the sketches 
Contain no reference lo the official grid. 


3: The Sirens 


Odysseus heard the sirens; they were singing 
Music by Wolf and Weinberger and Morley 
About a region where the swans go winging, 
Vines are in colour, girls are growing surely 


Into nubility, and pylons bringing 


Leisure and power to farms that live securely 
Without a landlord. Still his eyes were stinging 
With salt and sea-blink, and the ropes hurt sorely. 


Odysseus saw the sirens; they were charming, 
Blonde, with snub breasts and little neat postertors, 
But could not take his,mind off the alarming 


Weather report, the mutineers in 170Ns, 
The radio failing; it was bloody serious 
In twenty minutes he forgot the sirens. 


New Audiences 


For Old .. by Walter Hudd 


WHATEVER ‘THE INCENTIVE TO PLAY- 
writing, it is certain that plays will be 
always primarily written to please the 
public. It follows that the smaller the 
public, the less encouragement for the 
playwright; the weaker the demand, the 
poorer the output. And when—-as 
until recently in this country—the 
playgoing public is drawn almost 
entirely from one section of the com- 
munity, there follows a necessary 
limitation of theme and narrowing of 
scope. 

I beheve that the vitality of the 
theatre is conditioned in the final 
analysis by its patrons. Before this war 
I think that was very plain. ‘The 
theatre showed every sign of cultural 
decay. Apart from one or two isolated 
attempts by certain theatrical enter- 
prises, and one or two progressive 
playwrights who attempted to give 
some lead, there was next to no real 
development in the theatre: if any- 
thing, perhaps, a retrogression, largely 
due to the confusion of the external 
situation. ‘That section of the com- 
munity which had the leisure and the 
means to support the drama seemed in 
those pre-war days to be easily satisfied 
with an uninspired iteration of con- 
ventional dramatic themes, usually in a 
class background, and far removed 
from the actualities of the situation in 
which they were living. Or else the 
subject matter of the plays which were 
most popular dealt with sex, in its 
more sensational complexities; or with 
crime, in its near-romantic squalor; or 
with neurosis. Now nobody will deny 
that a man may be a lover,a criminal, 
even a lunatic, but when such charac- 
teristics are portrayed on the stage to 
serve a merely sensational effect, the 
result is one-dimensional, fleshless and 
bloodless, spurious. The emphasis 
employed is then no more than empha- 
sis, without significant relationship to 
life. 

Yet always behind this facade the 
greater forces for the growth and 
development of life were contending, 
and an increasing number of people 
were becoming uncomfortably aware 
that there was something rotten in the 
state of Denmark. For however much 
we would like it to be otherwise, life 
itself is change, and any attempt to 
resist or to retard change will cause 
explosion. So with the theatre: a 
theatre which does not contain within 
itself the capacity for reflecting change 
is doomed to sterility. 

Since the situation IT have sketched, 
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erave events have changed the face 
of the world. With those events man) 
values, set traditions and prejudices 


have been swept away. Now there ts a 


unily of interest, a shared experience of 


suffering and collective effort with a 
common purpose. Conditions are ripe 
for a broader and richer development 
of the drama to reflect, in the living 
theatre, the new situation, the new 
integration of life. For I think few 
\vill care to deny that people’s minds 
and their outlook have been lifted 
above the contemplation of the trivial 
and the spurious. Vhere is, [ believe, 
a sharpening of emotional feeling and 
a quickening of the desire for expression 
and release. 

This must inevitably lead to a 
demand, however undirected and 
vague in expression as yet, for a living 
theatre, for real plays and for rue 
acting. ‘Che primary duty of the artist 
at such a moment in history is to 
satisfy this popular impulse. 

But [ do noi wish to seem unreason- 
ably optimistic. For this present oppor- 
tunity can so easily be abused if the 
rising demand for entertainment is fed 
with cheap stimulant. 

Vrom the beginning of the war until 
to-day the theatre, it seems to me, has 
passed through three phases. ‘These 
have been described elsewhere as 
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rally. 
from 


delirium 


collapse, 
followed 


collapse 


unfair and unnatural centralisation of 


the theatre in the West End of London, 
and was inevitable when the blitz 
closed the great theatres there for a 
time. Then came, in due course, the 
delirium, when the sudden upsurge 
of popular demand for entertainment 
set the managers wildly searching for 
what was thought to be safe, if not 
suitable, material to satisfy it. Then 
we saw the plunging into the rag-bag 


of the past and the wholesale revival ot 


last-war successes. But these outworn 
old-timers could not last for ever. 

So came gradually the third phase, 
the rally. Companies of players— 
enterprises like the Old Vic, with a 
fine tradition of public service—began 
touring the outlandish provinces. For 
the first time for heaven knows how 
long one of the best orchestras in the 
country, the London Philharmonic, 
went out bravely into Darkest England, 
and everywhere they went the response 
was magnificent. ‘he people were 
beginning to show what they wanted 
by welcoming the best when it was 
brought to them. The demand had 
begun: the supply must now be 
created. 

We have inspiring instances of the 
later development of this situation 
when townspeople began to band 
themselves together to present petitions 
to the mayor or the local theatre 
manager asking to be allowed to share 
the experience of more fortunate places. 

Into the foreground of this cultural 
surring came C.E.M.A., representing 
a valiant effort to satisfy the increasing 
interest of the people in fine art by 
sending out exhibitions of pictures, 
groups of musicians playing the great 
classics and lastly, the drama. This 
latest development has increased 
greatly in the past seven months. 

It is too much to expect that 
C.E.M.A. in itself can satisfy the whole 
demand, but it is certainly leading the 
way to a fuller stimulation and satis- 
faction of this hunger, and is creating 
an audience which will spread through- 
out the nation, if the good work con- 
tinues as auspiciously as it has done. 


By building up a high standard of 


dramatic taste—at first in a small way, 
and later (as we hope) more largely— 
C.E.M.A. gives a lead also to the 
commercial theatre, which will need 
to readjust its values to meet the new 
demand. There is already some evi- 
dence of such readjustment. 

_ I myself have been chiefly concerned 
in touring the munitions hostels and 
the smaller provincial towns. Recently 
we took out two short plays of Bernard 
Shaw and a classic drama by Ibsen. 


We found by experience that in those 
towns where the Old Vic or some other 
persevering enterprise had done the 
hard pioneering work of building up a 
sound local tradition of dramatic taste, 
there was a very ready and_ vastly 
enthusiastic reception for the plays 
we took them. But in other places, 
wheré no such pioneering work had 
heen done, and local taste had been 
nurtured on roadshow and revue, we 
had a very up-hill struggle and played 
to poor business. 

But even in such places, the real 
demand was plainly there, and we had 
clear indications of an undercurrent of 
enthusiasm waiting to be canalised: 
which proves my main contention, that 
public taste can and must be educated 
to an active appreciation of the best, 
that the people are ready for good 
drama, and once they have tasted it, 
will be satisfied with nothing less. 

This brings me directly to an 
important subject: the hostel audience, 
which C.E.M.A. particularly encour- 
ages and develops. All over this. 
country, as most of you will know, are 
Royal Ordnance Factories, hidden in 
out-of-the-way places. Attached to 
these factories are the hostels in which 
the people who work them are housed. 
Most of the workers: are girls, who 
before the war were employed perhaps. 
at home, or in shops and offices, and 
are now engaged upon tedious and 
often perilous work vital to our war 
effort. These brave and hard working 
girls certainly deserve all the good 
entertainment we can bring them, and 
they constitute a specialised audience 
in many respects, by reason of their 
isolation in communal dwelling centres 
or hostels in remote places. J'hey are 
drawn almost entirely from the working 
class, and are therefore, from the point 
of view of the actor, rather special, 
completely unsophisticated audiences, 
unaffected by convention or theatrical 
prejudice—-and, [ may add, wonderful 
to play to. 

Many of them had never seen a play 
before in their lives, so when we took 
the two Shaw plays, Village Wooing and 
Man of Destiny to these munitions. 
hostels, I confess I felt a little nervous, 
although I was convinced that such 
audiences would readily accept drama 
of quality. : 

I need not have worried. We have 
seldom played to more receptive, more 
lively, or more enthusiastic houses. 
They did not miss a point of the fast-. 
flowing, witty, but by no means simple 
dialogue, and they came to tell us. 
afterwards that they had never enjoyed 
a show more. Later this year we took 
Ibsen’s drama Hedda Gabler to some of' 
the same hostels, and found the same 


exciting experience. Ibsen was a 
tremendous success. So much so in 
fact, that a demand soon came from 
other hostels which had not seen the 
play, and in answer to that demand we 
are now taking out a greatly extended 
tour to cover five weeks, when many 
other communities of workers will have 
an opportunity of seeing Hedda Gabler. 

As a general principle it has been 
found that the best hours for perform- 
ances are between 7 to 9 p.m. Owing 
to the three shift system, morning, 
afternoon and night, two shifts are 
usually available at this time to draw 
upon for audiences. In addition we 
fit in as many extra performances as 
we can, when the girls themselves 
request it. For instance, the afternoon 
shift returning at 10.30 p.m. is glad to 
see a performance beginning at 
11.30 p.m., and finishing about 
1.30 am. ! Or again, a performance 
for those of the night shift, who for one 
reason or another were unable to be 
present the previous evening, may he 
given at 10 a.m., on their return from 
work. Shaw and Ibsen at 10 a.m. ! 
However, we soon got used to these 
unconventional hours. And surprisingly 
enough soon found that our morning 
audience, which had been hard at work 
at the factory bench all night, was the 
liveliest to play to! 

‘There is another interesting innova- 
tion. In the hostels the actor necessarily 
lives side by side with his audience and 
has therefore every opportunity to 
assess its reactions. ‘he customary 
separation of the actor from his public 
is altogether ended, and there is the 
fullest scope for discussion about the 
play letween the people who _per- 
formed it and those who saw it. This 
discussion is not yet on an organised 
basis, but the opportunity is there for 
the personal exchange of ideas. How- 
ever contrary it may be to the estab- 
lished tradition, in my view it is no bad 
thing, as this closer and more intimate 
contact can teach the actor a more 
comprchensive view of life. 

I should like to see discussion organ- 
ised between the cast and the audience. 
It would not only help the playgoers to 
a fuller understanding of the drama as 
an expression of human behaviour, but 
it would increase the actor’s sense of 
responsibility towards his own job. For 
too often he behaves on the stage in a 
manner dictated by his author and 
director, without taking the trouble to 
analyse very closely why he does so. 
It would harm none of us to be put on 
the spot sometimes by a direct question 
in public ! Li 

As I have shown, the hostel audience 
is completely uninhibited and leaves 
one in no doubt as to its enjoyment, 


legitimate or otherwise ! It is made up 
of vital, almost exuberant playgoers. 
Sometimes during a performance one 
or two will comment aloud on the 
action of.the play, but they are quickly 
“hushed” by their more responsible 
neighbours who know that theatrical 
gonvention forbids the actor to answer 
back—as he moves, like a train, on 
pre-destined lines. 


And here is another important 
point. We have found a very vital 
impulse among such audiences to 


identify themselves with the different 
characters in the play. The closer the 
character to their own experience of 
life, the more complete this self identifi- 
cation—which obviously makes for the 
fullest enjoyment of a dramatic situa- 
tion. 

In Shaw’s Village Wooing (with which 
most of you will be familiar) the direct 
persistence of the shop girl in her 
battle of wits with the ‘‘ intellectual ” 
writer of Guide Books, found such an 
echo that I, in playing him, soon 
discovered that I was not merely 
duelling with one character on” the 
stage, but with three or four hundred 
in the audience ! 

We found even, when playing Ibsen's 
drama, Hedda Gabler, that though his 
characters are remote from such a 
background, so closely did our hostel 
audience follow the dramatic develop- 
ment of the play that they sometimes 
commented aloud about the outrageous 
behaviour of GeneralGabler’s daughter. 
They were quick to appreciate the deep 
human values of the situations and to 
draw the mofal. 

For there is essentially a realistic 
approach: as witness a remark made to 
me afterwards, when discussing the 
play, by one of the audience: ‘‘ That 
was an exciting play—but my word, 
what a woman! What she wanted 
was a spot of hard work—then she 
wouldn’t have had so much time to 
waste in messing about with other 
people’s lives. She might have learned 
about making things instead of smash- 
ing them!” 

Then there was the man _ who 
resented Shaw’s famous description of 
the Englishman’s character, which he 
puts into the mouth of Napoleon in his 
play, Man of Destiny. 

This man said he thought Shaw had 
rather cheated the issue, as it was not 
properly a description of national 
character, but an exposition of political 
development at a certain moment in 
history, and could apply equally well 
to any country during a period of 
imperialist expansion. This is the sort 
of comment which shows how closely 
members of our audience follow even 
a difficult dramatic theme, and it also 
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shows the value of the sort of discussion 
[ have described. ‘Uhen there was the 
little Scots girl who said, yes ! she had 
enjoyed the Shaw plays the night 
before, but added, ‘‘ 1 could’na laugh 

and when I asked why, replied to 
iny surprise, ‘‘ I did’na want to miss 
any of it!” 

it may be helpful now to suggest the 
sort of plays which would appeal to 
such audiences. Certainly we knosy 
them to be eager and ready to receive 
ihe play which deals most closely with 
their own lives. At the moment we 
take them the classics or well established 
plays of the past for lack of newer 
material. They are in a formative stage 
of their theatrical education and it is 
very important that they should have 
the best we can give them. Even at this 
stage the work that has been done 
gives them a comparative value by 
which to assess second-rate forms of 
diversion. 

But the urgent need now 1s for new 
plays through which to reach that more 


perfect self-identification with the 


characters on the stage which is one of 


g 
the more intense pleasures of the 
theatre. ‘The increasing size of the 
audience demands an increasing 
diversity of theme. The primary duty 
of the dramatist, who possesses as his 
talent a heightened perception, is to 
interpret life in all its ramifications for 
the mass of the people who have feel- 
ings, to make the people aware of true 
perceptions and genuine feelings on 
whatever plane he chooses to work. 
Whether he writes factual plays, plays 
about the relationship of individuals 
with each other and with society, or 
plays helping people to understand the 
present conflict with all its manifold 
dramatic possibilities, or biographical 
plays dealing with some of the great 
meit in our history, and the role of the 
ordinary people in forming our tradi- 
tions and institutions (too often taken 
for granted and accepted without 
knowledge of the part played by their 
forbears), enlivening and awakening 
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their own awareness of the part they 
can play themselves in forming the 
present and the future; whatever his 
theme and however he chooses to write, 
there is no need for the playwright to 
subvert the heroic or shirk the melo- 
dramatic. Let him take examples of 
the fine heroism shown by ordinary 
people in the field of war, or civil 
defence, or the family or the factory. 

These are themes which can hold 
all the excitement and exhilaration now 
falsely stirred by the crime thriller—~ 
and in addition to this authentic thrill, 
can show something of the innatc 
kindliness and essential humanity of 
men, against the vaster background of. 
the present tragedy, inspiring hope and 
giving encouragement for the future. 

And let the playwright rejoice that 
at last he is freed from the set conven- 
tions which have ruled for too long in 
the theatre. ‘hese new audiences will 
not limit him to three acts—or to 
triangular dramas in reactangular sets 
—or a country house background. He 
need not bother his head with lakels— 
naturalism, expressionism, symbolism 
—he has full scope for any form which 
he can use with skill. He can write his. 
plays any way he likes, to serve his 
purpose, provided only that the human 
values in what he writes are strong and 
true. 

But while he has greater freedom in 
this direction, there are limitations of 
another kind to be borne in mind. 
Those are the limitations of maierial 
conditions. Many of the halls and 
theatres in which we have to perform 
are lacking in elaborate equipment. 
There is no space for manifold settings 
and large casts. I do not defend such 
conditions, but they do exist, and if 
they impose simplicity upon the pre- 
sentation of a play, that in itself is no 
bad thing, as it means that the spoken 
word unaided by elaborate scenery 
must create the dramatic atmosphere 
in which the play’s action can develop. 
(As an example I quote .Vhornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, in which the author 
gives the whole history of a town with 
frequent changes of locale, without the 
aid of scenery.) 

Inevitably the supply will lag behind 
the demand, but my great hope is, 
that with such encouragement as_ is 
now evident in the new situation, the 
playwright may respond to the impetus. 
and help us to make the theatre much 
more a place of adventure—not a place 
of cheap escape from the realities of 
life. The playwright will do best to 
take hold of these realities boldly and 
bend them to his purpose, so that the 
theatre may become again a source of 


inspiration, of understanding and of 
fulfilment: 


One expects the unexpected in war-time, but, whoever expected a “‘Laurénce 
Sterne Exhibition” in Moscow? About as many, one supposes, as expected 
the B.B.C. in London to serialise a broadcast of Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 
Lhe parallel is none too exact? Tolstoy’s work is, in its way topical. May 
it not be that Sterne’s work, seen from the angle of Moscow is just as topical? 
He was one of the most distinctively English writers that ever wrote. Is it 
not probable that this explains the Exhibition? 


Laurence Sterne. Englishman 


OP. A. Jackson 


BY COMMON CONSENT, RICHARDSON, 
Fielding, Smollett and Sterne constitute 
a Big Four. Between them they opened 
a new epoch in English literature the 
era of Prose Fiction, of the Novel. It 
is as one of a group of outstanding 
innovators that Sterne can best be 
understood; and the phenomenon of 
the group itself is best understood in 
turn when it is noted that their period 
of productivity was also the formative 
period in which developed the economic 
and technological movement which, 
when in full flood, became apparent to 
all as the Industrial Revolution. 

That is to say: their’s was the period 
in which production by simple manu- 
facture culminated, and began to pass 
over into the modern Machine Industry, 
the Factory System, and the Age of 
Steam. 

Do the Big Four show any prescience 
of this? They do not. Why should 
they ? But they are acutely aware of 
something we can recognise (while they 
could not) as a concomitant phe- 
nomenon, the attainment of an era of 
apparent equilibrium and finality. 

To use an analogy: as a great wave 
is about to break upon the shore, there 
is an instant in which the reared up 
mass of water hangs poised in seemingly 
stable equilibrium. For that instant it 
seems as if all impetus has been ex- 
pended, all conflict has been resolved, 
and finality has been achieved. It 1s 
the illusion of an instant only, but for 
that instant the illusion is complete and 
compelling. 

Just such an instant in the wave- 
progression of England’s history 1s 
summed up and reflected, in the work 
of the Big Four, and by none of them 
more vividly than by Laurence Sterne. 

It is a stable England they depict; 
one in which no surface froth and 
scurry prevents us from seeing and 
examining every detail at leisure. The 
wave is never so clear and translucent 


as in the instant before it breaks, and 
the England of Tristram Shandy and of 
Tom Jones stands out in similar clarity. 
We seem to be able to distinguish 
every tree and flower, every sheep and 
cow in the meadow, let alone every 
character and oddity in the village. 
* * * 

That is the secret, as well as the 
abiding charm of the little world of 
Shandy Hall and its vicinity. It is a 
little England in itself, compact and 
self contained: an England in which 
every character is distinct to the point 
of oddity, but with the English oddity 
of normality carried to excess. 

Walter Shandy (‘‘ my father ”’) is an 
oddity when in his armchair, since, 
with an apparatus of mock learning 
he seeks to reduce everything conceiv- 
able to rule and system. Out of his 
armchair he is as shrewd and competent 
in practical affairs as one could wish. 
He is, like Mr. Pickwick, a merchant 
successfully retired. His wall fruits are 
a source of legitimate pride. Even his 
bull is as good a bull as ever, if it were 
only given a fair chance. Mrs. Shandy, 
his wife (‘‘ my mother ”’) is an oddity, 
likewise, but only through excess of 
wifely normality; only through her 
placidly non-understanding willingness 
to assent to anything and everything 
her husband chooses to say. When it 
comes to doing she knows better than 
to listen to anything contrary to the 
dictates of her native common-sense. 

Uncle Toby is odd enough when he 
bestrides his hobby-horse, but even 
then he is only doing the normal thing 
more thoroughly than it is usual to do 
it. What is more normal than for a 
military officer, retired, to take a 
professional interest in the campaigns 
in which he can no longer play a part ? 
Who can doubt that during his period 
of service he was as competent as a 
company commander as he was shrewd, 
honest, and kindly as a man ? So it is 


with Corporal Trim, with the maids 
Susannah and Bridget in their respective 
kitchens, with Dr. Slop, Parson Yorick, 
and Widow Wadman over the way. 
Each is an oddity, but only through 
excess of normality. Thus the oddity of 
each is cancelled out by and cancels 
the oddity of all the rest, yielding the 
result of a normal functioning com- 
munity in which the variety of each is a 
function of the practical normality and 
community of the whole. 

In short, Shandy Hall is England, 
and England only a larger Shandy 
Hall. 

* x xk 

To us this has its poignancy: for 
Shandy Hall, despite its self-perpetuat- 
ing stability, was doomed soon to pass 
away. 

Smollett was the last of the Big Four 
to die; and when he died, in 1771, the 
preliminary rumblings of the American 
Declaration of Independence could 
already be detected. Three years earlier 
Sterne had made his last ‘‘ sentimental”’ 


journey in France, without detecting 


anything to indicate that the titanic 
upheaval of Revolution lay only a 
score of years ahead. And Sterne was 
not the only one deceived by the surface 
appearance of assured calm. 

At the opening of the era Swift, 
seeing not the slightest hope for the 
drastic alterations he yearned for, 
burst both his heart and his brain in 
an explosion of savage indignation. 
Voltaire, more philosophically, accepted 
the fact that stabilisation had come— 
possibly to endure interminably—with 
a grimace, a shrug, and an ambiguous 
slogan: *‘ We must cultivate our gar- 
den.” Tristram Shandy which began in 
the year (1759) in which Candide 
appeared, concludes, as Candide does, 
with a sting in its tail—only in Sterne’s 
case it was more a fire-cracker than a 
sting: 

‘““ Lord !”’ said my mother, ‘‘ what 
is all this story about ? ” 

‘A Cock and a Bull,” said Yorick, 
‘* and one of the best of its kind I ever 
heard.” 

Because the period was one in which 
history seemed to have come to a halt, 
it was ideally the period in which all the 
previous development was summed up 
and brought to fruition. Returning to 
England from a trip to the Continent, 
Sterne notes with a new awareness that 
England is a land of medium-sized 
dwellings. There are no vast palaces, 
and no vast aggregations of squatid 
hovels either. No one is embarrassingly 
rich} few, if any, are distressingly poor. 
Virtually every man has a moderate 
competence: sufficient to justify keeping 
a hobby horse in its stable, and 
ensuring leisure in which to ride it. 
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Since the clamour and urgency of 
events had died away, men were set 
free to see each other, astride their 
respective hobbies, and rejoice in the 
seeing. Or, as sturdy Will Hazlett put 
it: ‘‘ It was seen to be high time that 
the people, as well as being represented 
in Parliament, should also be repre- 
sented in books.” 

* * * 

The process of which this was the 
consummation began with the great 
geographical discoveries on the eve of 
the sixteenth century. 

At that date England still formed 
part of the organic totality of European 
polity: the system which had its twin 
peaks in the Empire, and the Papacy. 
The discoveries themselves; the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks which 
largely occasioned the discoveries; the 
Renaissance; the Reformation; the 
commercial and manufacturing devel- 
opments which resulted from all these 
stimuli; all together resulted in a 
destruction of the old unity and the 
creation of an entirely new alignment. 

By the time the impetus had been 
exhausted England had gone through 
“* prolonged struggles, through a whole 
historic process, transforming circum- 
stances and men.” It had experienced 
three revolutions, the Reformation, the 
Revolution of 1640-49, the (Whig) 
Revolution of 1688—and a_ whole 
string of wars, civil and foreign. When, 
at last, the Englishman had time (and 
breath) to spare to notice and remark 
upon it, a new England faced an 
altered world in an entirely new 
relation. 

England in 1500 was geographically 
separated from Europe, but in all other 
respects it was part of it. In 1720-60 
such a view would have seemed pre- 
posterous. 

To English eyes, in 1720-60, the 
Continent seemed a dreary expanse 
inhabited exclusively by incomprehens- 
ible ‘‘ foreigners.” Despite a much 
wider disparity of externals, the Eng- 
lishman felt more at home with the 
inhabitants of the Indies, the Spice 
Islands, or Far Cathay—with whom he 
could conduct a mutually profitable 
trade, than with these Continentals 
nearer to hand. And since intercourse 
with the Continent was constantly 
being interrupted by perennial wars 
with the King of France and his Allies, 
the Englishman accepted his isolation 
as a thing fore-doomed, and, in its 
way, a compliment to his self-reliant 
independence. Englishmen’s minds 
turned inward to contemplate and find 
diversion in the infinite variety of the 
little world of England itself. 

The pre-occupation of the Big Four, 
and their great successors, Scott, Jane 


Austen, Dickens and Thackeray with 
‘* characters ’’—not to say character 
itself{—is an aspect of the English 
national consciousness of difference 
and separation in general. It is some- 
thing quite other than ignorant smug- 
ness and self-satisfaction. It is an 
historically-begotten product of the 
fact that time and again Englishmen 
have been forced, willy-nilly, to take 
into their own hands the solution of 
their own destinies. Time and again 
they have had to fight half the world 
—‘*‘one down, t’other come on ’”’— 
and not a few of their own kings and 
governments into the bargain. It was 
that, or—decimation and enslavement. 

Sterne was not only an Englishman 
of his period, even though he chanced 
to be born in Ireland. (‘‘ are kittens 
pints of ale if they’re born in a pub ? ’’) 
—he was by descent, by education, and 
domicile a Yorkshireman. And Yorkshire, 
then as now, was the most English 
county in England. It is also the county 
in which whimsicality and eccentricity 
is most highly relished, and most 
successfully combined with shrewd 
competence in practical affairs. It 
explains much in Sterne if we remem- 
ber that the Yorkshireman, even more 
than the Englishman in general, can 
afford to be sentimental to extrava- 
gance, since his native horse-sense 
guards him against being imposed 
upon. 

That likewise gives the clue to the 
Yorkshireman’s (and the Englishman’s) 
distinctive conception of heroism as no 
more than homeliness and horse-sense 
persisted in despite difficulty and dis- 
couragement. Uncle Toby is unques- 
tionably a comic character; but he has 
the right to be comic, because he is not 
only one of the kindliest and quietest 
souls alive, but also a hero. 

We might miss this aspect of Captain 
Shandy were it not that in moments of 
surprise or abstraction he invariably 
whistles Lilliburlero—the Marseilliase of 
the English Revolution of 1688. By 
this we are not only reminded that 
Captain Shandy played a manful part 
in that Revolution, and the wars 
resulting. We are minded also that 
Englishmen in general, to-day, as in 
1760, won the right to be individuals by 
their obstinate steadfastness through 
three revolutions and a whole historical 
succession of wars and vicissitudes. 

When the citizens of London, during 
the blitz period of 1940-41 made their 
way in their hundreds of thousands day 
after day, by enforced deviations of 
route and over unexpected obstacles, 
to reach their places of work—or the 
spots where those work-places had 
been—at their customary hours, they 
may not have whistled Lilliburlero, but 


they were heroic in the true, Uncle 
Toby, English tradition. 

And that brings us within sight of the 
solution we are seeking, the reason for 
the spontaneous discovery in England 
and in the Soviet Union of close affinities 
in their respective national literatures. 

The same geographical discoveries 
which set in train the historical process 
which effected, temporarily, England’s 
separation from Europe had a con- 


comitant effect in Russia of the 
reverse order. As England forged 
ahead, economically, socially, and 


politically, Russia, as a result of the 
divergence of world trade from land- 
routes to the sea, suffered a setback, 
followed by disintegration and retro- 
gression, economic and political. 

As England drew away from Europe 
in the West, Russia was as effectively 
left behind by Europe in the East. 
In each case a gap resulted, producing 
a sense of isolation; which, in turn, 
threw each nation back upon the 
cultivation of its own intellectual and 
moral resources. 

The result was inevitable. When in 
the fullness of time the gap in each 
case developed its own negation, and. 
Britain and the Soviet Union found 
themselves allies in the newest phase 
of the Liberation War of Humanity, 
each was ripe for recognising the paral- 
lelism of their respective histories, and 
of the literatures in which those histories 
find expression. Looked at thus it is 
seen to be the most natural thing in the 
world that Moscow should discover, 
and rejoice in, so English an English 
writer as Laurence Sterne, while Lon- 
don discovers, with equal delight, so 
Russian a Russian writer as Tolstoy. 

After all, just as there is a parallel 
between Lilliburlero and the Marseillaise, 
so there is between both and the 
Internationale. And certainly no two. 
nations were ever better fitted by 
experience to understand and to 
appreciate the desirability of a state 
of things in which “‘ the full and free 
development of each is a condition for 
the full and free development of all.’” 


Competition 


REPLIES TO THE ‘* LILLIBURLERO ” 
competition will be published next 
month. Meanwhile, try your hand at 
this (usual prizes are offered): write 
a short, pungent chorus, the war-song 
of the day when we land in Europe: 
send verses, too—but these may not 
be published. The best we shall have 
set to music. 
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